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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Industrial Relations Association of America 
WALDORF ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY 
NOVEMBER, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 
1P.M.— 8 P. M.—Rezgistration. 


12M. — 2P.M.—Directors’ Luncheon Meeting. 
2P.M.— 5 P. M.—Round Tables and Sectional Meetings. 
1. Office and Plant Publications. 4. Thrift Plans and Stock Purchasing. 
2. Industrial Athletics. 5. Personnel Administration in Department Stores. 
3. Mutual Benefit Associations, Insurance and Pensions. 
5:45—8:15 P. M.—Get-Together Dinner (Business Dress). 
Opening address, followed by five leading industrial representatives who will outline in ten minute 


talks the most outstanding experiences in the industrial relations activities of their companies dur- 
ing the last year. 





WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 
10:00 A. M.—12:00 P. M.—Business Conditions. 


Presented from the viewpoints of Banking, Industry, Commerce. 
:00 P. M.—12:30 P. M.—Discussion. 


2 
2:00 P. M.— 2:30 P. M.—Sound Employment Practice. (A discussion of basic principles. ) 
2 
3 





:30 P. M.— 3:00 P. M.—Essential Labor Statistics and Their Uses. 
:00 P. M. 





3:30 P. M.—Industrial Relations Department Costs. 
a. A classification of proper charges to the department. 
b. Basis for department cost analysis and control. 
3:45 P. M.— 5:00 P. M.—Round Tables. 
I. Selection, Training and Promotion. 
Two Sections—Commercial and Banking. Industrial. 
II. Industrial Relations Department Statistics and Costs. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
10:00 A. M.—12 P. M.— Determination of Wage Rates. 
a. Relation of Living Costs to Basic Wage Levels and Wage Changes. 


b. Other Factors Involved in the Final Determination. 
12:00 P. M.—12:30 P. M.—Discussion. 


12:45 P. M.— 2:30 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting.— Business Session—I. R. A. A. 
2:30 P. M.— 4:00 P. M.—Unemployment. 
a. Analysis of Fluctuations and Their Causes. 
b. Methods of Stabilization. 
4:00 P. M.— 4:30 P. M.—Fundamental Principles of Human Relations in Industry. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 
(Joint Sessions with the Academy of Political Science in the City of New York.) 

General Theme—Constructive Experiments in Industrial Co-operation between Employers and Employees. 
Morning Session—Town Hall, 43rd Street, between Broadway and 6th Avenue. 

Topic—Personnel Work and Co-operation Within Industrial Plants. 

(a) In large companies. (b) In small companies. (c) In public utilities. 
Afternoon Session—Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th Street. 
Topic—Co-operation Within Separate Industries. 

Evening Session—Banquet—Hotel Astor. 

Topic—Same as general theme. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 
Morning Session—Hotel Astor. 


Topic—Industrial Relations in Governmental Employment or Departments and in Finan- 
cial Institutions. 
Afternoon Session—Hotel Astor. 


Topic—Governmental and Other Organized Counsel and Information to Promote Better 
Industrial Relations. 
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WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (August)— 
Union Labor and the Enlightened ployer. 
Food as a Factor in Industrial Morale. 
Thrift Encouragement by ares. = 
How to Conduct a Time Study Organization. 

The New Place of Women in Industry. 
Introducing the New Worker. 
The Best Foreman I Ever Knew. 

100 PER CENT. (August)— 

What is a Personnel System. 

FACTORY (August)— ; 

Why Our Workers Stay With Us. 
Lower Costs Through Better Workers. 
Selection Plans to Reduce Replacements. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES (August)— 
Keeping Workers Fit in Wall Street 
Putting Education in Our Business. 

SYSTEM (September)— j 
What I Learned About Business From Ford. 

Making a Man Without Breaking Him. 
The Trend of Business. 
LEFAX (August)— 
Census of Manufacturers. 
Making Time Studies Pay. | : 
Centralization of Stenographic Service. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (August 10)— 
Longer Vacations. 
Mumbling the Railroads. 

THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE (August)— 
The Industrial Physician and Essential Qualifications. 
An Interchange of Physical Examinations in Industry. 

MANUFACTURERS NEWS, CLEVELAND (May 26)— 
Cleveland Tractor Co. Wage Plan. 

THE NATION (July 20)— 
ee gd nme _— Case). 

INDUST ugust 1)— 

Industrial Policy of the Y. M. C. A. 
LAW AND LABOR (August)— y ; 
Educating Employee Representatives for Their Tasks. 
Plan to Make Income Basis of Representation for Stockholder and 
Worker in Corporations. 
S. O. Co. Plan Pain ek to Workers. 
OLLIER’S WEE uly —_— | ool 
’ That the People May Decide (Whiting Williams). 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW (May-June)— 
Social Legislation in Austria. 
Swedish Pension Act. | : ; 
Training Disabled Men in United Kingdom. 
THE BULLETIN, Associated General Contractors (August)— 
Waste in the Building Industry—Hoover Committee Report. 
FACTORY (September)— 
Save $2.00—We’ll Give You One. 
Family Budgeting. 
Cutting Accident Insurance Costs. 
Doing More Work With Fewer Men. 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (August)— 
What Health in Industry Costs. 
How Providence Organized for Safety. 
Plan for a Campaign Against Fire. 
U. S. Steel Safety Work. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


PAYING BY CHECK—Study by the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools, New York. ay, 1921, Bulletin. Twenty-five cents. 

PERSONAL RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY—A. M. Simons. Analy- 
sis of experiments in joint management of industry in the United 
States. onald Press, 20 Vesey Street, New York. ae 

OPEN SHOP SYMPOSIUM—Reprint by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 50 Church Street, New York, of country-wide sym- 
posium made by Philadelphia Public Ledger on growth of open- 
shop movement. Free. é é 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSEKEEPING—Safe Practices No. 45, published 
by the National Safety Council, Chicago. Deals with the need of 

ood housekeeping in industrial plants as a factor in safety work. 
wenty-five cents. 

EXPERIENCE WITH TRADE UNION AGREEMENTS—CLOTH- 
ING INDUSTRIES—Research Report No. 38, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 10 East 39th Street, New York. The effect of 
these agreements on production, labor disputes, wages, shop morale, 
etc., is analyzed and discussed. 50. . , 

MORE WORK PER MAN—John H. Van Deventer, Editor, Industrial 
Management. The experience of sixty managers, production men 
and personnel executives, in selecting, training and maintaining 
nell § with charts, diagrams, records, etc. 440 pages. Industrial 
Management, 120 West 32nd Street, New York. $5. 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Two weeks before we read the statement made at At- 
lantic City by President Gompers of the A. F. of L., that 
the cost of food and shelter alone must not be used by in- 
dustries as a basis of the cost of living for the American 
workman, we had asked ten leading industrial executives 
for their views as to the relationship between the cost of 
living and wages. These views are given below, follow- 
ing the statement made by Mr. Gompers: 

“We are going to fight to our utmost the reduction of wages. Every- 
one knows the cost of living has been lowered but little. And the cost 
of living as regarded by capital is too cruel. A hog gets its swill, a 
horse gets its food, and shelter is given both, but the cost of food and 
shelter must not be used as the basis of the cost of living of the wealth- 
producing American workman. The workman must not be put on the 
same strata as the lower animals. The workman needs a wage that 
insures something more than enough to barely exist. The workman 
needs some of the worth-while things of life, some of the little luxuries 
and the finer things of life and we are going to fight to see that he gets 
more than a bare existence. We are going to settle labor problems 
amicably where we can and where we cannot settle them amicably we 
are ready to fight.”—(Samuel Gompers.) 


I do not believe that the cost of living figure provides a fundamental 
or a very efficient basis for either reducing or increasing wages. Never- 
theless, because many companies seem to have no other methods at 
their command outside of an arbitrary and irrational decree, I believe 
that the cost of living figure offers a very good check against what 
might otherwise be an entirely too radical wage reduction. Therefore, 
I should say that the cost of living figure ought at least be borne in 
mind in connection with making wage reductions. 

The fundamental way of making wage reductions seems to me to be 
through the increase in the efficiency of the production technique com- 
bined with an increase in the amount of work done by the particular 
individual. If this can be done so that a worker who has been receiv- 
ing five dollars a day for twenty units of work still receives five dollars 
a day for twenty-five units of work, there will be a real wage reduction 
of considerably more than twenty per cent. when overhead is included. 
However, this method of reducing wages cannot be done successfully 
unless the management of a company assumes the responsibility for 
providing material, equipment, and a technique which will enable the 
individual to produce the necessary quota of work. 

To sum up, the principle of wage reduction should be an increase in 
efficiency not only among the workers, but in the management rather 
than a simple process of lopping off the earnings of the employes. 


P - general principle for the determination of wages is based on three 
actors: 

lst—Prevailing scale for similar work in the locality; 

2nd—Skill required and hazard involved; 

3rd—Cost of living. ve 

When applying these factors to the question of wage reductions, it is 

sometimes necessary for the employer to conscientiously place equal 
emphasis on the first and third factors; otherwise, the tendency will Be 
for a considerable group of employers to set the scale in the locality 
without proper regard to conditions affecting the cost of living. 


The question of reduction in wages is one that depends very largely 
on the individual organization. In organizations where the wage has 
not gone to excessive heights, it will be possible to increase individual 
efficiency to such an extent that no wage reduction will be necessary 
just yet. I feel very strongly that every effort should be made in this 
direction first and that cutting wages should be the last resort. 

In very many industries, however, particularly those closely related 
to manufacture of war material, wages went up entirely out of reason. 
In these industries, an adjustment downward of wages just as promptly 
as possible will be absolutely before we can reach a sound basis. 

The policy of reducing all wages directly in proportion to the cost of 
living would seem to be absolutely unfair, also it would be unfair to 
bring all wages back to the old 1914 standard. Many lines of endeavor 
at that time were extremely poorly paid, others were well paid. If 
possible, these injustices should be corrected. 

In the last analysis, however, it is highly gootatte that reduction of 
wages will depend very largely on the law of supply and demand. In 
industries like, for instance, the machine tool business which had a 
tremendous increase during the war, wages will of a necessity be re- 
duced much more than, for instance, in the department store. 


There are several factors that have to be taken into consideration in 
wages paid by an employer. The going wage in the community will 
have much to do with the wages which he will pay. This is true from 
the standpoint of being able to obtain labor. Still further, an employer, 
an employer has to be governed more or less by the wages which are 
paid by his competitors. As, after all, the producing costs, in which 
wages are generally the big item, are the very foundation of successful 
manufacturing. 

Living costs undoubtedly do effect, to a great extent, wage levels. 
While this may not be true from a theoretical standpoint, I think the 
general experience during the last three or four years has been that 
increased wages have had to be paid in most industries to meet in- 
creases in cost of living. It would therefor seem to me that when 
living costs are declining it cannot be expected to hold wages up. 


We have not tried to make use of the reduction in the cost of living 
argument. When the matter has been presented to our employees 


representatives by the president of our Company he has informed the 
men fully regarding the business conditions within our Company and 
has helped them see that our experience in losing business to our com- 
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petitors, where we ought to be able to hold our business, is caused in 
part by our high cost of production. He has also convinced them, as 
all the rest of us are convinced, that in order to hold business which 
belongs to, us and secure additional business, it is necessary tor us to 
reduce the cost of production, and that a reduction in wages is one of 
the essential factors, though by no means the only one, in reducing the 
cost of production. 

We are constantly at work in an effort to determine still further 
economies within the plant aside from wages, and our men understand 
this quite fully, so that they feel that reduction in wages from time to 
time is only one of the necessary factors involved in bringing about a 
still lower cost of production.” 


Since labor charges constitute about 90 per cent. of the cost of nearly 
all tinished commodities it is evident that there is a definite connection 
between wages and the cost of living. This relationship is, however, 
not as direct as many economists would have us believe. While it is 
true that living costs must rise when wages are increased it also fol- 
lows that many other economic considerations may increase living costs 
whne wages do not rise and similarly the cost of the articles normaily 
consumed by individuals may be retarded when wage rates are climb- 
ing. 

We have always felt that we could easily be mislead if we attempted 
to arbitrarily establish too direct a relationship. 

Our wages and salaries are regulated after giving due consideration 
to the character and responsibility of the positions held, efficiency, gen- 
eral ability shown in the discharge of duties assigned, loyalty to com- 
pany interest, term of service, and to salaries and wages paid to persons 
holding comparable positions with competitive companies. It is evident 
that the adjustment of the wages we pay will be governed to a con- 
See extent by the action of competitors both locally and nation- 
ally. 

The cost of living which is largely determined by the cost price of 
the articles which individuals purchase is also determined by market 
conditions which may or may not be quite independent of local wage 
rates. 

If the trend of wages and the trend of the cost of living are graphi- 
cally represented it will always be found that there is a marked relation- 
ship between the two curves. This leads to many erroneous deduc- 
tions. 

I have seen price charte which very closely resembled the chart of the 
ebb and uow of the tide, but I doubt whether the prices were deter- 
— by the phases of the moon as some people would lead us to be- 
ieve. 


No matter how much we theorize on the subject, I think we will find 
the law of supply and demand is more of a controlling factor than the 
cost of living. In nearly all wage disputes, the side which has the 
economic strength, due either to shortage or surplus of supply, hauls 
in the cost of living as an excuse. No matter how conscientious a 
firm may be in basing its wages on the cost of living, there is always 
sure to be some competitor who will go them one better, either in in- 
creasing .wages if the supply of labor is short, or in decreasing if there 
is sufficient surplus so that the lower wages will attract men. In a 
competitive market such as exists today, few manufacturers can suc- 
ceed very long in putting out a product based on a higher lzbor cost. 

This means that the old law of supply and demand, which we all 
want to get away from, cannot be overlooked in making wage adjust- 
ments. 

Frankly, I think that the scale of living is a more important factor 
than cost. ‘The average American, as soon as he gets above the bread 
and butter question, begins to improve his standard of living, with the 
result that, as a man or woman reaches that point of personal efficiency 
where they can, under normal conditions, always find a market for their 
services, they naturally seek always better paid jobs. The result is 
that when we want employees for certain purposes, we determine, in a 
more or less haphazard way about the type that is needed for the work, 
and then offer a wage which will attract that type. In such cases, the 
cost of living enters into the question only as it affects the cost of liv- 
ing on a certain scale. I think that we will find that with the decrease 
of living costs, nevertheless wages, except for the lower paid jobs, 
wi'l continue to have an ascending tendency if taken over a period of 
years. And, as the higher paid jobs begin to attract the more compe- 
tent from the lower ranks, employers will find it necessary to increase 
the lower rates in order to secure the help needed for the less attractive 
jobs. Of course, just at present, due to the surplus of labor and un- 
employment, there is a very considerable sag in wage scales. During 
a recent trip through the middle west, I found where they are paying 
30 cents an hour for common labor, which is practically the pre-war 
basis, although the cost of living has not yet gotten back to 1914 levels. 

In a recent conference with the executives of a large organization 
controlling a number of plants, I was much impressed by the attitude 
on the part of the executives, although this concern has in some quar- 
ters a reputation of paying low wages. The man who makes final de- 
cisions on wage rates expressed himself as being thoroughly convinced 
that there was no such thing as cheap labor, but that the higher priced 
lahor was the cheapest in the long run. He went on to say that one 
of his greatest difficulties was in convincing his plant managers and 
superintendents of this fact. I cite this merely as an illustration of a 
growing opinion on the part of progressive executives. I think that, 
now that we are in a period where employers are able to pick and 
cnoose, you will find an increasing tendency to pay wages which are 
determined, not on the basis of the cost of living, but on the basis of 
attracting the better type of worker. 44 

My personal belief is that in setting a scale of wages, it is necessary 
to consider a number of different factors, that the cost of living is only 
one of several. The law of supply and demand is, of course, the prin- 
cipal one. Another factor is the labor cost. The amount that the 
manufacturer can afford to pay for the labor of a given commodity is 
controlled first, by the price at which the article will sell under normal 
conditions, and secondly, by competition. These two factors act as 
limitations on the manufacturer in determining the type of worker that 
he will use. Public opinion is another factor, as evidenced by the many 


minimum wage laws which have been enacted. Few employers can 
afford to disregard public opinion, and I think public opinion demands 
that workers be enabled to live on a certain scale. As stated above, 
the living cost enters into the determination of what a minimum wage 
would be for workers of certain types. 


I think the fluctuations in the cost of living should have*an important 
bearing on wages generally, especially starting wages, but it should 
not be a sole determinant because other factors should also be kept in 
mind such as demand and supply; the period of time that must be de- 
voted to learning a trade or occupation; versatility of worker, etc. 
The cost of living should be especially considered in establishing start- 
ing rates and since the level of starting rates must always affect general 
rates to some extent if relative consistency is to be maintained between 
starting rates and maximum rates, the cost of living will of course be 
a factor of varied importance in all rates. ae 

When the cost of living was rising, the minimum wage commissions 
and labor unions found the cost of living or subsistence wage one of 
the most potent arguments for wage advances. Now that it is reced- 
ing, naturally the workers are reluctant to relinquish any wage they 
have attained and, inconsistently, but naturally enough, in a falling 
market they are persuading themselves that the cost of living basis is 
not one which should be given much consideration in establishing wage 
rates or making wage reductions. Nevertheless, in my opinion, the 
cost of living must be an important factor to consider in advancing or 
lowering wages. But, as I stated, it should not be the sole determin- 
ant. Moreover, reductions, if necessary, should be made with even 
greater care than advances, because arbitrary reductions may result in 
much injustice if former wage rates were inequitable. 


My own feeling is that there must be established a close working re- 
lation between amounts of work and differential rates of pay. ‘This of 
course, argues nothing with respect to the base rates which under 
present conditions I think we shall have to admit are necessarily gov- 
erned by other factors in addition to that of a proper standard of liv- 
ing. For example, in the next several years a great deal of use will be 
made of the argument that wages in this country must be low to make 
possible competition with foreign labor. Of course this argument con- 
fuses wages with labor costs and fails to realize that there are certain 
types of article which are better manufactured in urope than in this 
country under any conditions. ~ 

Moreover, I believe that wage rates cannot be considered in general, 
but must be considered by industries, although of course, each industry 
affects every other. What I mean is that current conditions in the 
cotton industry, for example, assume a wage level which is considerabl 
below the wage level which is typical in the automobile industry, whic 
is a newer industry, and which, because it got a more modern start has 
Leen able to stick closer to the notion that wages must approximate 
cost of living. ‘To bring the wage level up in the cotton industry, for 
example, is going to require the recognition on the part of everybody 
that a higher price level with more efficient manufacturing methods 
must prevail. 

If I were manager of a plant to-day, I should make every effort to 
bring the workers into conference on the subject of establishing pro- 
duction standards on a basis of existing wage rates in the effort to see 
if price reduction could not be accomplished by lower labor costs 
brought about by more effective organization and production. 


In this connection Magnus W. Alexander, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in an address before the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, stated the case as follows: 

“Naturally, the cost of living requirements must be met by the wage 
income of the worker. This leads to the inquiry as to whether there 
is a relationship between cost of living and wages and, if so, what is 
this relationship ?”’ 

«#****Tf therefore, in the case of a worker with a wage just sufficient 
to buy a minimum living, the cost of this minimum living over a cer- 
tain period should rise 100 per cent., then as a matter of sound social 
policy his wage would have to be doubled.” 

“From the above it follows that the statement so frequently made 
within the. last few years, that wages must rise proportionately to the 
rise in the cost of living, may be socially justified when applied at one 
end of the line, whereas no such justification can be claimed as appli- 
cable at the other end of the line. Furthermore, if an automatic rise of 
wages proportionate to the increase in the cost of living is necessary 
at the lower end of the wage scale, it must be conceded that a corre- 
sponding fall of such wage with a decreasing cost of living is equally 
defensible.” 

“Viewed in its broad aspect, the true relationship between wages and 
cost of living is that in which the purchasing value of the wage rather 
than its monetary amount is the basic consideration. Knowledge of the 
changes that have taken place in the wage income of wage earners dur- 
ing the seven-year period considered in connection with the discussion 
of changes in the cost of living, will permit establishment of such rela- 
tionship.” 





PERSONNELS 


J.C. Dalzell has resigned as Industrial Secretary of the Erie, Pa. 
Y. M. C. A., to accept a General Secretaryship in the same organiza- 
tion in Eastern Pennsylvania. His successor as secretary of the Erie 
Industrial Relations Association has not yet been elected. 

A. F. Jones, in charge of the personnel work of the Richmond Radia- 
tor Co., has been transferred from the Uniontown plant to the New 
bea . 4 

E. J. Meehan has resigned as Personnel Manager for the Continental 
Mills, Philadelphia. The work will now be directly in charge of Gen- 
eral Manager Lukens. 

Burton R. Miller, Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Buffalo, was the official representative of the National Association at 


the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Public Empl i i 
Setiae Teesunter So g ubli mployment Services in 
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HOW MUCH HAVE WAGES BEEN CUT? 

In a special report, the National Industrial Conference 
Board submits the following concerning wage reductions 
in industry: 

“The leading facts in regard to something more than 
500 instances of wage reductions have been recorded. 
In all, the cases recorded cover about 750 plants, all of 
commercial importance. The number of employees 
affected may be estimated at more than 2,000,000. 

“The wage reduction movement began to assume 
noticeable proportions about September 1, 1920, and con- 
tinued until about the middle of May, 1921. From that 
time on the movement began to dwindle, and by the 
middle of July was confined to a very few instances each 
week. 

“The average of the reductions recorded has been 
about 20%. In some cases this has been made up of suc- 
cessive reductions of 5% and 10%. In the majority of 
Cases where cuts have occurred in successive install- 
ments, the total wage reduction has been 25% and 30%. 
There are a few instances where the reduction has ex- 
ceeded 30%, and quite a number of instances in which 
221%4% is the amount. This has been made up by a cut 
of 10%, followed by a cut of 12%%, or, in some cases, 
by a single cut of the whole amount. 

“Geographically, the movement appears to have as- 
sumed large proportions first in the Middle West, and to 
have spread rapidly eastward and somewhat less rapidly 
westward. 

“There have been many instances of wage reductions 
arrived at by previous conferences with employees, and 
by mutual agreement. Where announcements of wage 
reductions have been made the date set is usually from 
one week to one month after the date of the announce- 
ment. 

“On the whole, if the instances that have come to the 
attention of the Board are at all typical, the wage reduc- 
tion movement, in spite of the great business depression 
and the fall in wholesale prices, has been nothing like as 
rapid or as radical as the wage increases that occurred 
during the boom periods.”’ 


COST OF LIVING TRAVELLING DOWNWARD 

Taking July, 1914, as a base, the National Industrial 
Conference Board announces that the price of all items 
entering into the cost of living was 61.6% higher in July, 
1921, than on the first date mentioned. The peak was 
reached in May, 1920, when it was 106.6%. Of the vari- 
ous items, rent alone had failed to recede, having risen 
from 1.5% in July, 1915, to 71% in July, 1921. Food 
reached its high point in July, 1920, 119%. In July, 
1921, it was 44% higher than in July, 1914. Clothing 
reached the high point in April, 1920, with 188% over 
July, 1914. In July, 1921, it had dropped back to 63%. 
Fuel and light rose from 2% in July, 1915, to 100% in 
November, 1920. After being stationery for three months 
it dropped to 78% in July, 1921. Sundries reached a 
high altitude of 92% in November, 1920. Staying there 
until January, 1921, it came back to 85% in July, 1921. 


COST OF LIVING FIGURES IN ROCHESTER 

The Industrial Management Council of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce survey of the cost of living in that 
city, based on 1914 as normal, shows a drop in the vari- 
ous essentials with the exception of rent. In the follow- 
ing the high peak figures are given first, followed by the 
decline in percentage as found August 15, 1921: Food, 
272, 30%; “Rent, 190, no decline; fuel and light, 183, 
8%; clothing, 270, 39.5%; sundries, 202, 18.3%. August, 
1921, showed an increase in prices over July, 1921, in 
food, 8.2%; fuel and light, .5%. 


WHO SAID EFFICIENCY? 
According to IRON AGE, the efficiency of workers in 
the rubber plants at Akron, O., has increased 100% since 
early last year. It is asserted that 27,000 workers in 


nine plants are turning out 75% as much goods as 72,000 
sixteen months ago. 


TURNOVER PERCENTAGES GOING DOWN 

Reports for the month of July made by forty-eight 
firms in the Detroit District, employing 60,440 men, in- 
dicate a turnover of 10.2%, based on both separations 
and replacements. 

Sixty-four firms, employing 23,340, reporting in the 
Pittsburgh district, indicate a turnover of 11.2%. Al- 
though lower than the average for April, the figures are 
higher than those of May and June, the former being 
6.4% and the latter 10.8%. Wage reductions of from 6 
to 22% for shop help and from 10 to 20% for salaried 
workers were reported by fifteen concerns. The approxi- 
mate number of normal man hours was 9,302,949, the 
actual number of man hours worked being 3,261,782. 

The monthly survey of thirty Connecticut cities by the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut shows an 
average turnover during July of 5.2% in 276 firms em- 
ploying 75,392 persons. The highest turnover was shown 
in New Britain, where twenty-four firms employing 
13,600 reported an average of 10.7%. The lowest was 
in Southington, where thirteen firms employing 1,600 
showed 2.6%. The average number of hours operated 
weekly was 39.6. The average turnover for the preceed- 


ing month was 6.3%, the average number of hours per 
week being 38.8. 


DIEMER PRODUCES FOREMAN’S COURSE 

Under the general direction of Hugo Diemer, head of 
the Industrial Management Division, a member of Chi- 
cago Council, LaSalle Extension Institute, Chicago, is 
putting out a course in Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods. In preparing the course, Mr. Diemer, 
who has had wide experience in engineering and indus- 
trial relations work, had the co-operation of an advisory 
council composed of leaders in industrial relations, pro- 
duction management, educators and foremen. 

The material is divided into four groups. The first 
deals with the foreman’s responsibility and training. The 
second deals with job analysis with illustrations by cases 
and problems. The third deals with the foreman as a 
business man, discussing his participation and co-opera- 
tion in stock keeping, keeping down production costs and 
material wastes. The fourth discusses foremanship in 
its relation to economic and social matters. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 
What concerns have individual contracts with their 
workers? We would appreciate your telling us if you 
have, or if you know of any other concern having such 
contracts. Any statement as to the success of the plan 
also would be appreciated. Send it to the editor. 


SAFETY ENGINEER 

Man of broad experience, who has specialized in the 
organization and administration of personnel and em- 
ployment work in all its phases in industrial establish- 
ments throughout the country, is open for engagement. 
Correspondence desired with employers or managers con- 
templating organizing or reorganizing for efficiency re- 
sults in industrial harmony. Highest references. Address 


Engineer, care PERSONNEL, Room 315, 671 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 


The Industrial Service Co., Portland, Ore., of which 
P. L. Abbey is head, has begun the issuance of a bi- 
weekly digest of labor information and business ideas 
under the title ‘‘Abbey’s Industrial Service.’’ The first 
number under date of August 10 carried eight pages of 
good material. 


A general intelligence test for business institutions has 
been designed by Arthur S. Otis, a staff member of the 
Pacific Coast Bureau of Employment Research, San Fran- 
cisco. Seventy-five questions are embodied in the test 
which is put out by the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. 


George B. Smith spoke on “Finance and Investments’ at the Vaca- 
tion meeting of the Dayton group at Triangle Park. The decision of 


President Kramer as to who is the best quoit pitcher in the group is 
being awaited. 











